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ABSTRACT 



Based on data in che 1966 Pesticide and General Farm Sur- 
vey, a comparison of labor-use practices of different types 
and sizes of farms showed family workers were still the major 
source of farm manpower in 1966. Over half the farms with 
sales under $2,500 used only family labor, yet only 6 percent 
of the large-scale farms operated with just family labor. 
Farmers hiring labor used more family labor than farmers not 
hiring labor. When hiring, operators of small farms mostly 
used seasonal labor. Seasonal hired help were used more in 
the Pacific and Southern Regions, with their most significant 
contribution on large vegetable and fruit and nut farms. 
Regular hired workers were the major source of hired manpower 
for large-scale farms and for most of the dairy and livestock 
operations in the Northern Regions. Total hours of labor used 
and proportion that was hired also varied by farm type. A 
tobacco farmer used 3,625 hours of labor, with only 18 percent 
of it hired, while a vegetable farmer used 7,600 hours, with 
63 percent of it hired. 

Key Words: Farm labor; family labor; hived labor; U.S, 

farm size; and farm type. 



Cover photographs arc (1) top- -farm operator using plow-plant rig 
(2) bottom left--hircd seasonal labor harvesting grapes; and (3) 
bottom right--hired seasonal labor picking bears. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



Family workers were still the major source of farm manpower in 1966. 
The importance jf family farm labor varied by farm size and type and by 
geographic location. While over half the small f jrms (sales under $2,500) 
relied on family labor, only 6 percent of the large-scale farms operated 
with just family labor. The operator and his family put in as few as 
1,500 hours a year on a cotton farm in the Southeast, while the average 
family on a dairy farm in the Northeast or Lake States worked about 5, 00 
hours during the year. 

Farmers hiring labor also used more family labor than those farmers 
not hiring labor. Farms using only family labor were generally smaller 
in total acreage and had fewer acres of labor-intensive crops. This 
occurred for almost every size-group and type c f farm. 

Source of hired labor varied among the different sizes and types of 
farms. When hiring, operators of small farms almost always used seasonal 
help. Yet these workers made their most significant contribution on 
large vegetable and fruit and nut farms. Seasonal hired help was used 
more in the Pacific and Souther'' Regions than elsewhere. In contrast, 
regular hired workers were the major source of hired manpower for large- 
scale farms and for most of the dairy and livestock operations in the 
Northern Regions. 

In the fanning sector, tne amount of labor used during the year 
varies greatly. Annual hours of labor not only vary among farm types, 
but also among similar sizes and types of farms in different geographic 
areas. While a tobacco farmer used only 3,625 hours of labor, with 18 
percent of it hired, a vegetable fanner used 7,600 hours, with 63 per- 
cent of it hired. Northeastern dairy farms used 7,429 hours, with on. t 
a fourth of it hired, whereas Southeastern dairy farms averaged over 
12,200 hours and hired two- thirds of the labor. Regular hired workers 
averaged a hefty 3,855 hours oJ: work during the year on vegetable fains 
in the Pacific Region, whereas similar workers in the Northeast averaged 
only 2,100 hours, and in some other regions, much less. 



FAMILY AND HIRED LABOR USED ON U t S« FARMS IN 1966 

By 



Walter E. Sellers Jr. , Labor Economist 
Fani Production Economics Division 
Production Resources Branch 



INTRODUCTION 

Migration from farms and low unemployment in the total labor force 
characterized the 1960 f s, By mid-decade, some concern was expressed as 
to where the farmer was acquiring his labor inputs , Did he still use 
mostly family labor? What was the contribution of hired labor on farms? 
Did the source of labor vary among different sizes and types of farms? 

Was the farm family supplying as much labor in the South as in the North 
or West? War the number of hours used to operate a small farm low enough 
to permit the operator to hold a nonfarm job to supplement his low farm 
income ? 

Data obtained on 1966 farming operations were analyzed in an attempt 
to answer these questions. Although the data relate to 1966 operations, 
the findings and relationships continue to be valid. Later data of simi- 
lar detail arc not available and are not expected to be available in 
the near future. 

The primary focus of the report was to determine how much variation 
existed in labor-use practices among different sizes and types of farms. 
Another objective was to compare farms relying solely on family labor with 
farms hiring labor. The findings will be useful in the formulation and 
evaluation of labor policy and legislation; and to public and privace 
research firms and to university scholars in the analysis of an important 
farm input. 

For 1966, farms of all sizes were stidici, The largo number of snail 
farms so influenced the all-farm data that averages had limited meaning. 
Thus, small farms are excluded from some of tha text tables. However, 
data on all farms are included in the appendix tables for comparison. 

Farms with sales under $5,000 are important for some purposes because they 
comprise almost half of all U.S. farms (table 1), But, in 1966, they 
produced only 7 percent of all farm products sold and hired only 4 percent 
of the regular labor (hours) and 12 percent of the seasonal labor (hours) 
used on surveyed farms. 

Data in this report are based on information obtained in the 1966 
Pesticide and General Farm Survey, The methodology used in the survey 
is discussed in appendix B and the distribution of farms is compared with 
that from other sources. Appendix C gives survey definitions. As the 
estimates are based on sample data, they are subject to sampling vari- 
ability. They may differ somewhat from the results that would have been 
obtained from another sample or from a complete census using the same 
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Table 1,-- Number of farms and sales of farm products, ai d percentage 

distribution of each by value of farm products sold, 48 States, 1966 



Value of farm 
products sold 


Farms 




Fa 1 1 1 


Pi oducts sold 




Total 


Crops 


: Livestock : 


Other 1/ 




Number 




Mill 


ior. doll ars 




\ J 1 farms 


16,164 


225 


7 9 


145 


1 








i M 




$50- $4 , 999 


49 


7 


8 


( 


16 


$5 , 000- $9 , 999 


19 


10 


13 


it 


7 


$10 , 000- $19 , 999 


14 


15 


17 


Ju 


9 


$20 , 000- $39 , 999 


12 


23 


26 


2 l 


.19 


$40,000-$99,999 


5 


19 


22 


13 


11 


$110,000 and over.... 


1 


26 


14 


32 


38 


A1 1 sales groups . . . 


100 


100 


100 


ICO 


100 



If Nursery, greenhouse, and forest products. 



schedules, instructions, and interviewers. The results are also subject 
to errors of response. 

HUMAN RESOURCES USED ON ALL FALMS 

Effects of harm S i z e on Labor Den and 



In 1936, family labor was heavily relied on to operate most farms. 

On those with sales under $10,000, the farm operator and his family hired 
very l^'le labor, as they did over 90 percent of the work (table 2). 
Sea?*'' orkers provided most of the hired help on thus*-* fanns, usually 
onl\ . mg peak seasons. Many of these smaller opera!. ors did not hire 
any labor. Many operators who did so probably had off- farm employment; 
they preferred to substitute lower priced hired help f<<r their time so 
they could work in nonfarm employment at higher wages. 

In contrast, farms with sales of $40,000 to $99,919 used over 8,400 
hours of labor in 1966, with the family supplying just over half this 
amount. Operators and hired help supplied about an eqiul proportion of 
the labor. The largest operations- - those with sales of $100,000 and 
over--used nearly 17,800 hours of labor. The operator and his family 
could supply only a small proportion--26 percent. Seasonal workers 
supplied the same percentage of total labor as the operator did. However, 
the mainstay of these largest farming operations was the regular workers. 
They provided 52 percent of the 4 abor supply. 
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The family labor contribution differed by the value of farm products 
sold. The operator provided about 68 percent of all labor on the smaller 
farms (sales under $5,000) but only 22 percent on the largest farms (sales 
of $100,000 and over) (table 2). The wife supplied about 12 percent of 
the labor on farms under $10,000 in sales, but only 1 percent on the 
largest farms. On the smaller farms, the other members of the family 
were counted on to supply slightly more labor than was the operator’s 
wife, but on the large-scale farms, other family members also supplied 
only a small amount of the hours used (about 3 percent). Even so, the 
family on the large-scale farm worked mo.e than three times as many hours 
as did the family on the small farm. 

Size of farm operation had a positive effect on the need for hired 
labor. In. 1966, the demand ranged from less than one- third of a man-year 
on small larms to over 5 man-years on the largest farms. Regular hired 
workers were seldom used to supply labor on farms with sales under $5,000. 
Not enough work or income was available to support a regular full-time 
hired hand on most small farms. 

Seasonal workers were important; on the smaller farms, they were 
the major source of hired labor, although they provided only a small pro- 
portion of the total labor used on these fams. They worked over 3,900 
hours or the largest farms. 

Regional Variation in Labor Demand 

The average hours of labor worked on a farm varied considerably by 
region, mainly because of the type of farming and the manpower resources. 

Almost twice as many hours of labor were used to operate a farm in 
the Mountain Region as in the Appalachian and Southern Plains Regions 
(table 3), The Northeastern farms also used much labor, 62 percent more 
than dii farms in the Appalachian Region. A great amount of the farming 
in the Low labor-demand regions consists of small tobacco and cotton 
farms, whereas in the Northeast, dairy farms are large consumers of 
manpower. 

The composition of the work force and the proportion of total man- 
hours accounted for by each kind of worker varied by region. The opera- 
tor and his family supplied nearly all the labor on fams in the Mid- 
westerr Regions (Corn Belt, Lake States, and Northern Plains), but only 
55 percent of the work on farms in the Pacific Region. In the latter 
region, large vegetable farms used a considerable amount of labor. Family 
labor v as also used less in the Southern Regions than in the Midwest , 

The operator furnished just over two-fifths of the labor in the 
Pacific and Delta States Regions. Hut he did more than two-thirds of 
the wo:*k in the Northern Plains and the Cor i Belt (table 3), 

Both tha wife and other unpaid family workers supplied more labor 
than was hired in the Midwestern Regions. This did not hold true for the 
other regions. A third of the farm labor ii the Delta States and Mountain 
Region* and nearly half in the Pacific Region was hired, compared with 
about one- tenth in the Midwest. 

Regular workers comprised the main source of hired labor in all the 
regions except the Pacific, There, seasonal hired labor woi*ked 50 per- 
cent ip. ore hours than did the regular hired workers. 
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-Annual hours of labor per farm, all farms, and distribution of hours worked 
by family and hired labor, by region, 4£ states, 1966 
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When all farms-- those hiring and those not hiring labor--were con- 
sidered, hired workers were not the major source of labor in any region. 
However, when only those farms hiring labor were considered, the demand 
for hired workers was, of course, more pronounced. 

Effects of Farm Type on Labor D emand 

As discussed earlier, size of farm and regional location have an im- 
pact on the total use of labor, as well as on the amount of hired versus 
unpaid family labor. Farm type also has an impact. 

Certain types of farms, regardless of size, use more labor than do 
similarly sized farms :r different types. The family can furnish only 
so much labor. If a farm produces a particular crop less adaptable to 
mechanization and new technologies ar/J this crop requires a heavy in- 
fusion of labor either during seasonal peaks or year- round- - it is logical 
to assume that hired labor will be needed. When the family supply of 
1 ibor has reached its limit or a higher premium is placed on leisure or 
nonfarm work, labor t be hired. 

Total labor input per farm by type varied from about 2,900 hours on 
other livestock farms to about 5,900 hours on vegetable farms. Dairy 
farms, other field crop farms, and fruit and nut farms also were heavy 
users of labor (table 4) . 

The source from which labor inputs were derived varied by farm type. 
The family supplied most of the labor inputs on three types of farms, but 
less than half on two types. Family labor was more extensively used on 
all kinds of livestock operations than on vegetable and fruit and nut 
farms. Livestock operations have a fairly constant need for labor 
throughout the year. They need only a small amount of seasonal labor; 
thus, the family is better able to furnish most of the labor. However, 
on vegetable and fruit and nut farms, there is a large demand for labor 
for a short period of time. The family is usually unable to meet the 
heavy demand and must hire much of the labor. In six types of farming 
operations, the operator provided more than 50 percent of the total 
labor--paid or unpaid. He did two-thirds of the work on cash grain and 
other livestock farms and over half on dairy farms, livestock ranches, 
genera] farms, and tcbarco Earns, yet he was able to meet only a third 
of the total labor demand on vegetable and fruit and nut farms. The 
wife and other family members also did a lower proportion of the work on 
these two farm types than on any other kind of farm. 

Hired help supplied a fifth of the labor input on all farm types. 
However, this varied from 14 percent on dairy and other livestock farms 
to about 55 percent on vegetable and fruit and nut farms. Although 
regular workers were relied on as the main source of hired help on eight 
types of farms, their contribution varied from 3 percent on tobacco farms 
to about a fourth on poultry farms and livestock ranches. 

Seasonal workers did abouL as much of the work as any other kind of 
worker on fruit and nut farms and more than any other* (42 percent), on 
vegetable farms. Tobacco farms were the only other type of operation 
using more seasonal than regular hired workers. Seasonal workers also 
did a good bit of work on cotton a. id other field crop farms, Their use 
on most livestock operations was very low, even less than that of the 
operator’s wife. Overall, seasonal labor was more important on most farms 
in 1966 than it had been 2 years earlier. 
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Table 4. --Annual hours of. labor per farm, all farms, and distribution of hours worked by 
family and hired labor, by type of farm, 48 States, 1966 
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FAMILY WORKERS 



In the preceding section, labor on all farms and the effects of fac- 
tors such as farm type, value of products sold, and regional location on 
labor practices were discussed. What were the labor inputs on farms re- 
lying solely on the family for labor? How did the farms using only fam- 
ily labor compare with the farms hiring some, or most, of their labor? 

Did the use cf family members other than the operator make up for the 
labor input not hired? This section points out the similarities, as well 
as the variations, in labor needs on similar sizes and types of farms 
that differ in the practice of hiring or not hiring some of their labor 
inputs . 



The proportion of total hours of labor supplied by different members 
of the family varied with the type and size of farm. On farms using only 
family labor, the operator supplied more than half the labor for every 
type and size of farm except tobacco farms with sales of $5,000 to $9,999 
On these, the operator furnished only 37 percent of the labor (app. 
table 1). in general, operators of livestock ranches, cash grain, and 
other livestock farms did a larger proportion uf the work than did 
operators of other types of farms that relied solely on family labor. 

There were even wider ranges among types of farms where some labor 
was Hired. Although the proportion of total hours worked by the operator 
varied among farm types, annual hours of labor also varied, from 1,636 
on cotton to 3,513 on dairy farms. On most types of farms having sales 
under $10,000 operators supplied over half the labor input. On farms 
with sales of $10, 0(30 to $20,000, operators of all but tobacco, cotton, 
vegetable, and fruit: and nut farms supplied over half the labor input. 
However, on large farms (sales over $40,000), only operators of other 
livestock farms contributed over half the total labor needs. On other 
livestock farms with sale.-, of $100,000 and over, the operator furnished 
only a third of the labor. Most operators on these largest farms, 
regardless of type of operations, furnished only about a fifth of tOi_al 
labor needs. They put in much more time than did fanners with smaller 
operations, but in percentage terms, they did only a fraction of the work 
Thus, the commitment oi an operator s energy and tine to a farm enter- 
prise is governed by a combination of size and type of operation. 

Operator's Wife 

The farm operator’s wife often is a vital, part of the farm work 
force. On farms hiring labor, wives averaged 397 hours annually. They 
worked the least hours on cash grain farms and the most on dairy farms. 
Overall, they suppJ ied about 8 percent of total labor needs. They 
averaged more time on tobacco farms than on any other crop farm. For all 
sizes of farms, wives made a greater contribution on tobacco, poultry, 
anJ dairy farms. 

On farms not F 5 » Ing labor, wives did a greater proportion of the 
work than did theii counterparts on farms hiring labor. Yet their 
hourly input was less. They averaged only 12 percent of the labor input 
on all farms, but contributed as much as 24 percent on poultry farms. 

As on farms hiring labor, wives' major contribution on farms using on 1 v 



Labor Input by Kind of Famihy Worker 



Operator 
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family labor was on poultry, dairy, and tobacco farms. However, on most 
other types of farms, wives' efforts were negligible. 

Other Unpaid Family Workers 

Unpaid family workers other than the operator and his wife were heav- 
ily relied on as a source of labor. The contribution varied considerably 
among fanning operations. It also varied depending on whether labor was 
hired . 

For farms not hiring labor, other unpaid family workers had the 
least annual hours of work on livestock ranches and the most on cotton 
and dairy farms. However, the major contribution by these workers was on 
tobacco farms with sales of $5,000 to $9,999. There, they did 49 percent 
of the work , averaging 2,736 hours during the year. This is the only 
instance where they worked more than the farm operator did. However, 
other family workers were important on cotton and vegetable farms with 
sales of $10,000 to $20,000. They supplied 40 percent of the labor on 
the vegetable farms and 45 percent on the cotton farms. On all types 
of farms with sales over $10,000, unpaid family workers were more valuable, 
in the proportion of labor supplied, to farmers not hiring than to those 
hiring labor. 

For farms hiring labor, other unpaid family members worked about 15 
percent of the annual hours on smaller farms (sales under $10,000) , but 
did only 3 percent of the work on the largest farms. In hours, their 
greatest contribution was on farms with sales of $40,000 to $99,999. 

Here, they averaged nearly 800 hours a year. Their annual hours of work 
also varied by the type of large farm. They worked tie least on vegetable 
farms and the most on dairy farms. Other unpaid family workers usually 
supplied more labor than did the wife. 

Thus, type and size of fanning operation affect the overall use of 
family workers. The needs changed by farm type and by size of operation 
within each type. 



Labor Input by Farm Size 

Farms vary considerably in their needs for labor because of size of 
operation. For fanns not hiring labor, only abour i ,400 hours of labor 
were used on the smallest farms, compared with about 5,800 hours on the 
largest farms (table 5 and app. table 1). 

!n 1966, 38 percent of all farms hired no labor at any time. More 
than half (53 percent) of those with sales under $2,500 relied on the 
family as the only source of labor. At the other enJ of the spectrum, 
only 5 percent of farms with sales of $100,000 and ov/er and 16 percent of 
those with sales of $40,000 to $100,000 functioned with just family labor. 

The average farm hiring labor used (9 percent nore during che year 
than the average farm not hiring labor. The total lours worked on the 
smallest fanns that used only family labor were aboi t 14 percent less 
than on similarly sized farms that hired labor. Tin larger the farm, 
the greater the difference in labor usage. Large-scale operations hiring 
labot used over three times as much labor as did similarly sized nonhiring 
farms . 
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Operato r 



The proportion of labor supplied by the operator is small compared 
with the amount needed to operate a large-scale farm. He supplied only 
a fifth of the labor on the largest farms hiring labor, compared with 
nearly two-thirds on the smallest farms (sales under $2,500) (table 5). 
However, in actual hours, the operator of the large farm worked 3-1/2 
times as many hours during the year as the small farm operator did. On 
farms with sales under $40,000, the operator supplied over half the man- 
hours . 

For farms using only family labor, the operators, as individuals or 
partners, furnished the majo proportion of manpower on every size of 
farm. Their contribution ranged from 6S to 82 percent of the total. In 
hours, operators, including partners, averaged 991 to 4,768 hours per 
farm. On the largest farms, operators not hiring labor supplied 1,000 
more hours than did operators hiring labor. 

Other Family Workers 

The proportion of labor supplied by the operator’s wife varied by 
size of farm for farms hiring labor, as well as for those using only 
family labor. On small farms (sales under $10,000) hiring labor, wives 
did 11 to 12 percent of the work, but they contributed only a small pro- 
portion of the labor-*-2 percent--on the largest farms. On farms not 
hiring labor, except on farms with sales of $2,500 to $4,999, wives did 
a greater proportion of the work than did wives on farms hiring labor. 

Other family members’ contributions also varied by size of farm for 
farms hiring and not hiring labor. Family workers supplied a greater 
proportion of work on farms not hiring than on farms hiring labor, at 
almost every sales level. In hours, family workers on the nonhiring 
largest farms worked about 800 hours, compared with 555 hours on the 
largest farms hiring label . 

How could one farm that used just family labor function with only 
31 percent of the labor used to operate another farm that hired some 
labor--value of products sold being nearly equal? On farms not hiring 
labor, the operator and his family may be more productive; they may apply 
more highly mechanized practices, with more efficient use of time. How- 
ever, study data do not permit answers to these questions. 

Generally, farms not hiring labor were those small enough, in value 
of products sold and hours of labor used, for the family to readily do 
all the work. However, many large farms (sales over $40,000) did not 
hire labor (table 6). These were mostly livestock farms requiring about 
the same labor input all year. Also, seme large cash grain farms that 
could be highly mechanized used only family labor. 

Land use practices also largely d termined the need for hiring labor. 
For every type of farm, farms hiring labor were larger in area and usually 
had considerably more acreage in labor-intensive crops than did farms 
not hiring labor (app. tables 5 and 6). 
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Tab?e 6. --Distribution of farms hiring labor, by value of farm products sold and type of farm 

48 States, 1966 
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Labor Input by Farm Type 



F arms Not Hiring Labor 

The total labor input (in hours) for farms not hiring labor varied 
widely among types of farms. The average annual input of family labor on 
farms using only family labor was about 2,600 hours (app. table 1). The 
range was from 1,682 hours on fruit and nut farms to 4,769 hours on dairy 
farms. General farming also took considerable family effort. Tobacco, 
cotton j and other field crop farms used above average labor inputs, while 
livestock ranches and poultry and other livestock farms were below aver- 
age in la' or requirements. On all farms not hiring labor, the operator 
supplied 52 to 81 percent of the labor- -the least on cotton and tobacco 
farms, the most on livestock ranches. 

Family ability to meet labor needs differed markedly by size of 
farm. A cash grain farm with sales under $2,500 and with just family 
labor used only about 1,076 hours of total labor, whereas a cash grain 
farm with sales of $100,000 and over and with only family labor used 
more than 11,700 hours- -nearly all of this furnished by the operator 
(app . table 1) . 

As will be shown in more detail in the next section, hired labor 
was necessary on many types of fa ms. On several types with sales over 
$20,000, farmers were unable to, or preferred not to, operate their 
farms with just family labor. For example, there were no tobacco, vege- 
table, or fruit and nut farms with sales over $20,000 that did not hire 
some labor. Also, all other field crop farms with sales over $40,000 
used some hired labor. Few farms with sales of $100,000 and over appeared 
able to function with only family labor. Many of the fauns that did 
function with just family labor were those whose livestock products ex- 
ceeded 50 percent of their sales. 

Farms Hiring Labor 

Total labor input on farms hiring labor ranged from 1,654 hours on 
the smallest to over 18,500 hours on the largest operations. The family’s 
portion varied from nearly 3 ,500 to over 4,654 hours—a sizable contri- 
bution (app. table 1). 

Family input varied widely among farm types within each sales class. 
On small cash grain farms, the family worked 1,064 hours with the operator 
supplying nearly t hree- fourths of the labor. On the largest cash grain 
farms, the family supplied over 4,900 hours of labor, with the operator 
or partners furnishing most of it. There was a marked difference in 
labor usage on vegetable farms. The smallest of them used more than 
twice as much total and family labor as did similarly sized cash grain 
farms. The operator accounted for 61 percent of the labor on these 
vegetable farms. On the largest vegetable farms, over 40,700 hours of 
total labor were used. The operators supplied nearly all of the fam iiy 
Labor input, but it amounted to only 10 percent of the total labor. 

For farms with sales under $20,000, dairy operations generally used 
more labor (both total and family) than did any other type of farm, The 
operator worked about 60 percent of the hours on these dairy farms. For 
most farms above $20,000 in sales, dairy farms operated with an above- 
average labor input for a fam of a given size, but used considerably 
less labor than did sii ilarly siz^d vegetable, tobacco, and cotton fa ms. 
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Regional Patterns of Family Labor Use 
Proportion of Farms Hiring Labor 

When all farms were considered, a different: patten: emerged than when 
small farms were excluded. For example, table 7 includes all farms in 
each region. Because of the large number of small farm? in the South, 
fewer farmers in the Southeast and Delta States Regions hired labor than 
in all other regions except the Corn Belt. However, when the number of 
farms was restricted to those with sales of $5,000 or more, farmers in 
the Delta States Region hired labor more often than did farmers in almost 
any other region. This study shows the same high percentage of Southern 
farms hiring labor that was found in 1964 in a study that excluded most 
small farms. 1/ 

With the inclusion of snail farms, data indicate that more than 40 
percent of the farms in the Corn Eelt, Southeast, and Dal ta States Regions 
did not hire labor. However, only 28 percent of the Southern Plains 
farmers operated with just family labor. 

Labor usage varied immensely among legions on those farms not hiring 
labor. Farmers in the Southern Plains used the least annual labor per 
farm and Lake St ates farmers , the most. The low labor input in the Southern 
Plains is due to the heavy concentration of labor- extensive farms--other 
livestock farms and livestock ranches--in this area* These used very 
little labor during 1966. Northeast and Mountain Region farmers used a 
considerable amount of man-hours in their operations, Vhus, only 38 per- 
cent of the farmers in the Northeast and 33 percent in the Mountain 
Region operated with only family labor. The long hours needed to operate 
dairy farms grossly affected the average annual hours worked per farm in 
these two areas. The Mountain Region also had some othur field crop 
(potatoes and sugar beets) farmers who used large amounts of labor. In 
the Lake States and Northeast, the cnly ones other than dairy farmers to 
use nuch labor were poultry farmers. However, their labor inputs were 
much less than those of dairy farmers. 

Many farmers in the Southeast and Delta States Regions did not hire 
labor, as their total manpower use was small compared with use in other 
regions. The large number of other livestock farms in :hese regions 
reduced the farm averages. Perhaps livestock farming is one of the few 
types of operations that permit: many of these Southern farmers to have 
nonfarn employment. The 1,100 to 1,300 hours of operate time spent on 
these farms in 1966 would be equivalent to part-time farming and would 
permit holding a nonfarm job. Also, in the regions witi heavy concen- 
trations of other livestock farms , shifting a larger shire of the opera- 
tor's farmwork to other unpaid family workers made part-time nonfanri 
work possible. 

Manpower Use on Farms Hiring Labo r 

The average U.S. farm that hired labor used at least 4,406 hours of 
labor to operate. Some 62 percent of all farms had to, or found it ex- 
pedient to, hire labor (table 7). The average farmer hiring labor, hired 



1/ Sellers, W.E., and Eichers, T.E. Farm Labor Inputs, 1964, U.S, 
Dept, Agr, , Econ. Fes. Serv, , Stat. Pul. 438, June 196b. 
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Tabic 7 .--Percentage of farms hiring labor and hours of family labor as percentage of total on farms hiring 

and not hiring labor, by region, 48 States, 1966 
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about .1 quarter of his manpower needs. Tota . needs in hours were the 
lowest on Appalachian farms and the highest on farms in the Mountain Re- 
gion. Although Appalachian fruit and nut, tobacco, and other field crop 
farms required considerable labor, the low inputs on other livestock 
farm? brought this region's average down to that of the lowest man-hour 
inputs per farm. 

I i the Mountain Region, most study farm;* hiring labor were large 
poult r.’ , vegetable, and dairy £arms--high labor users. No type of farm 
averaged less than 4,000 hours of labor (app. table 4). In this region, 
operators and their family members were able to supply only 57 percent 
of labor needs. Thus, they were quite dependent on hired labor. 

'll the Northeast and Lake SLatcs, farmers hiring labor had labor 
needs similar to those of farmers not hiring labor. Both regions had 
high inputs of labor, but the Northeast farmer hired more than did the 
Lake States farmer--32 percent, compared with 13 percent. 

The operator did a greater percentage cf the work in the Corn Belt , 
Northern Plains, and Lake States than did the operator in other regions. 
In each of the first two regions, the operator was able to furnish about 
two- thirds of the man-hours, and in the Lake States, 60 percent. Farm 
operators in the Pacific and Delta States Regions supplied a lower pro- 
port icn of total labor than farmers did in ether regions. 

In general, fanners hiring labor still had to work more hours during 
the year than farriers relying on family labor,. It is true that the oper- 
ator relying on family labor furnished a greater proportion of labor, but 
the overall labor inputs for frrms not hiring labor were only about 59 
percent of the man-hours used on farms hiring labor. One of the basic 
reasons for this is that fanners hiring labo* have larger volumes of 
sales, or production, than do fanners relying strictly on family labor. 
Also, most farms relying solely on family labor are operations that (1) 
normal y use labor over long periods of time .with less seasonal peaking, 
such an livestock (other than poultry and da* ty operations); or (2) are 
highly mechanized, such as cash grain farms, , This pattern of man-hour 
use holds true fairly well for each region. 



Hired labor is an Achilles' heel of farmers- -a small, hut neverthe- 
less vulnerable point of farming operations. Even if every fanner at- 
tempted optimal utility, or maximum efficiency, of his labor input, the 
demands would still vary by region, farm type, and size. Hov:ever, many, 
if not most, farmers are operating at far from maximum ef f i c iency- -par- 
ticularly in their use of labor. A farmer's demand for hired labor also 
depends on (1) his idiosyncrasies ; (2) the value he places on ’eisuro 
time; (3) the amount of lower priced labor he can hire as substitutes so 
he and his family can work in higher paying nonfam employment ; and (a) 
the availability of surplus manpower. 

The amount of labor hired will depend on how much the operate! and 
his far lily can contribute. The operator of the large farm gene' ally nuts 
in ma \yr more hours of woik than does the ope *a tor of the small farm,. But 
in tot *1 naii-hours tr,ed on the large fair s, lived nan-hours far exceed 
those rontlibuted by the family. Sore types of fanning operations re- 
quire ncf.vier amounts of labor; and thus, more labor is hived ^h.:n on 
ether types where the family can do most of the work. But just size and 
type to not determine hov much labor will be used. Jn some areas, entire 
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families follow an age-old custom of working in the fields, or in dairy 
barns. In contrast, in other areas wives seldom work in the fields or 
in barns. In some regions, geographic features prohibit large-scale op- 
erations and thus make mechanization uneconomical. 

In the study, we did not find how much additional labor could have 
been demanded- -nor did we know the available supply. The data show the 
amount of labor used on the farms in the survey. 

Hiring Practices by Farm Size 
Proportion of Farms Hiring Labor 

What proportion of farms hired labor? The answer, of course, depends 
on the definition of a farm. For farms with sales over $5,000, 73 per- 
cent hired labor. Many of these did not hire much, but could they have 
functioned without hiring any labor? 

Only 62 percent of all farms with sales of $50 or more hired labor, 
and only 26 percent of total hours worked were hired. Less than half 
of the smallest farms hired any labor, and hired workers did only 10 per- 
cent of the work. However, there was a vast difference on the larger 
farms. About 94 percenL of all farms with sales of $100,000 and over 
hired labor, and 75 percent of the hours used were hired. For several 
types of farms, all operators hired some help, even on the medium-sized 
operations. All tobacco and fruit and nut farms with sales of $20,000 
and above hired labor. For farms with sales of $100,000 and over, seven 
of 11 types hired labor. It is doubtful that most of these larger farms 
could function without hired labor. 

Amount of Lao or and Kind of Hired Worker 

The kind of worker the operator must hire differed by size of farm. 
Fanis with sales under $10,000 made little use of regular workers. 

Neither the demand nor the returns on the operations were large enough, 
in most instances, to justify hiring full-time employees. Regular work- 
ers supplied less than 5 percent of the laboi on these small farms (table 
8). Seasonal workers were the mainstay of the small operator, as far as 
hired help was concerned, and provided about 67 percent of the hired 
hours . 

The regular hired vx iker became ail important source of labor on farms 
wiLh sales of $40,000 and over, The large farm operator is faced with 
all the problems inherent in maintaining an efficient, dependable work 
force. To keep a good employee, ho ust compete with the non farm indus- 
tries who provide workers with attractive incentives. ! f he does not 
know how to attract, or keep regular employees, the operator must mecha- 
nize sc his family or seasonal workers can handle the peak workload; or 
he must keep the farm small enough so that his family alone can operate 
it. About 84 percent of farms with sales of $40,000 to $99,999 hired 
labor, with nearly half of all hours hired. Regular hired help supplied 
a third of the hours on these farms. 

Regular workers were even mere important on the largest fan's. 

Fifty three percent of the hours of labor used to operate this size of 
farm was supplied by regular workers. The largest forms depend heavily 
on both regular and seasonal hired help. Seasonal workers supplied 
almost as much :if the manpower as did the farm family (app. table 3). 
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Table 8. --Annual hours of farmwork and percentage of ^otal hours worked 
by family and hired labor on farms hiring labor, by value of farm 
products sold, 48 States, 1966 



Value of farm 
products sold 


Annua 1 
hours of 




Percentage of 
hours worked 


total 

by-- 




labor 
( family 
and hired) 


Total 


Hired 

| Regular [ Seasonal \ 


All 

family 


$50- $2 , 499 


A\imber 

1,654 

2,945 


1C 


3 


7 


90 


$2,500-$4,999 


10 


3 


7 


90 


$5 ,000-$9 ,999 


4,136 


14 


5 


9 


86 


$10,000-$19,999 


5,151 


i8 


10 


8 


82 


$20,000-$39,999 


6,357 


27 


18 


9 


73 


$40 , 000- $99 ,999 


8,948 


48 


33 


15 


52 


$100,000 and over.... 


18,504 


/ 5 


53 


22 


25 


All sales groups... 


4,406 


26 


16 


10 


74 



Hiring Practices by Farm Type 
Pro p ortio n of Pan. is Hiring Labor 

Hiring practices not only differed among sizes of farms, but they 
varied widely within each size-group. The major factor is the type of 
faming. Kc noted previously that less than half the smallest farms ($50 
to $2,499 in sales) hired labor. However, the proportion varied from 31 
percent of other field crop farms to 68 percent; of cotton farms. Even at 
this size, over half the farmers on five' types of fanning operations hired 
some labor (table 6). 

For all fann sizes, poultry and othe 1 * livestock farms were least 
likely to lure labor, Just a little over half of these operators hired 
any workers, Fruit and nut, cotton, and tobacco fanners were most likely 
to do so. Highly- four percent of the fruit and nut fanners hired labor, 
ami about three- fourths of all cotton and tobacco farmers did. In 1966, 
all fruit and nut farms with sales of $10,000 and above used hired labor. 
At no level of operations did all cash grain, poultry, dairy, or other 
livestock farmers hive labor. 



J t ip ( ' r t a i u e of J I i_red_ Labor 

Just as labor inputs varied by type of frnn, so did use of hired 
help. On tobacco f.mi.s, all hired workers .supplied less than a fifth of 
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the manpower. Regular hired help was less important than seasoned help 
(table 9). However, on vegetable, fruit and nut, and other field crop 
operations, sizable labor inputs were necessary, peaking at harves t t Lme . 
Hired labor was quite important. About 63 percent of the hours needed 
annually to operate a vegetable fa mi were hired. Vegetable farming re- 
lied irost extersively on seasonal hired labor. Seasonal workers furnished 
nearly half of all hours. They were also important to the fruit and nut 
operations, where more seasonal than regular labor (in terms of hours) 
were hired, Other field crop farms used regular and seasonal labor in 
about equal proportions. 

Hiring practices on dairy farms presented a different pattern from 
those on crop farms. Although many hours were required to operate the 
average dairy farm, hired labor was not as important as it was on the 
crop cami. In the regions where dairying is primarily located, more 
families on dairy farms participated in the work than families did on 
other types of farms. Demand for hired labor is usually quite stable on 
dairv farms; 84 percent of this labor is regular, or year-round. This 
stability is due to the constant, y r u*- round activities required on 
dairy farms. 

Table 9, --Annual hours of farmwork and percentage of total hours worked 
by family and hired labor on farms hiring labor, by type of farm, 

48 States, 1966 



Type of fa nn 


Annua 1 
hours of 
1 a for 
(family 
and hired) 


Tola 1 


Pe rc eti l a ge of total 
hours worked by-- 

Hired ; 

| Regular [ Seasonal ; 


All 

family 








V>n mil 








Xumbe r 










Cash 2 rain 


3,813 


25 


17 


8 


7 5 


Tobacco 


3 , 62 3 


18 


4 


14 


82 


Cott on 


4 , 303 


37 


22 


1 5 


63 


Other field crop 


5,874 
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Re.:’ ion ril Differences in Use of Hired Labor 



Hirin g Pract i ces by Para fixe 

As noted earlier, hiring practices within a region are based on sev- 
eral factors, including size and type of farm. Another factor is the 
existing cultural traditions, Of these influences, type of farm is the 
most important in determining how much total labor is needed. The amount 
needed, in turn, determines how much of it will be hired. 

Kven given the same size ami type of faming operations, operators 
in tiie Sou tii and West were more apt to hire labor than were operators in 
the Northeast and Midwest. In the South, 65 percent of all farmers hired 
labor in 1966. The proportion varied from 50 to 96 percent, depending 
on the size of operation. The amount of labor hired on Southern farms 
varied from 14 pei’eent of total hours on the smallest farms to 83 percent 
on the large-scale operations (table 10). 

In tlie Mi direst, while nearly all the largest farms hired labor, only 
58 percent of al 1 farmers hired labor. Less than 10 percent of the labor 
v:ns hired on Mid./eslern farms with sales under $20,000. Kven on the 
largest operations, only 63 percent of the manpower was hired. Hours of 
hired work on Mi dvre stern farms were less than a third of those in the 
West . 

i 

The hiring practices of Western farmers resemble these of Southern 
farmers. In tin West, 68 percent of all farmers hired .-> 0 : c help. Al- 
though only aboi l half the smallest fan s hired 1 alien*, 58 percent of the 

largest farms did. The proportion of labor fin hours) hired in the West 
varied from 11 percent on the smallest farms U 81 percent on the largest 
(table 10). 

Hir ing IVr. h'd J bv farm IAjk- 

Within similar t vpes of farms, there wen.' seme major regional dif- 
ferences in the proportion hiring labor, A greater proportion of Southern 
cash grain, tobacco, and dairy farms, and 1 i \ es L • vk ranches used hived 
labor than similar farms did in other regions. Other field crop, vegeta- 
ble, and general far* s in tin lo st uuv often used hiied labor than 
similar farms did in ether regions. In all regions, fever other livestock 
farms hired lab* r than die- cl he* types of far s. 

Tlie percentage of total labor (hi hours) hired also differed bv type 

of farm within i ad among regions. Southern cash grain far ers hired 47 
percent of their hours, while similar Midwestern far, ers hired only Id 
percent of their labor input. \carly half tin hours on Southern dairy 
farms were hire* , Iml onlv '0 percent of the fours lire tied to operate 
Midwestern da ir\ l\ir s '.ere- hi real. In tiu Northeast, vcnc'nMc ami fruit 
ami nut farms re 1 i t -d on hired 1 iluir i ore- than did .my other Lvpes. 

Seven t y- n i ne p< reenl of tin- vdi-w on vegetable fairs was hired: > i percent 
on fruit am! rut far s(t,ible II). In tlie 1 Midwest, fruit ami nut, and 
vegetable far s also hired most ef their labor. Hired labor accounted 
for 9n percent el" tin i i.in hours on M i el. \ st ern fruit ami nut f an : s ; this 
far exceeded t Ik* hired labor use..) on li'uit and mil l arms in ojlmr rev. ions, 

V.’eatii'n e.isli ;;r. in and eia i rv fan « r*; hired less el their labor than 
did an y e-t lie- r We s t i rn fir ej's, j|ov t a i , L.\ Mitii pee | t rv for ms hired 
t\ iee ns i ue h labor as poultry 1 alters die! in other regions. Om mason 
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is that most of the Western poultry farms exceeded $40,000 in sales--they 
were large operations that normally hired a lot of labor. Other live- 
stock farms, livestock ranches, and general farms in the West hired a 
much greater proportion of their labor needs than did similar farms in 
any other areas. 
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APPENDIX A: 1 ABIES 



Appendix table 1. --Annual hours M family labor cn frrn.s lii/ing ar.l not hirir.i lnb^r, 
by value of farm products sold and type of farm, .4 8 States, 196b 
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Note: Scr fiet rotes At rnd cf table. 





Appendix table 1. --Annual hr i - of family 1 abor cn farms hiring and not hiring labor, by value 
of farm products sold and type of farm, 48 States, 1966--Continued 
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Viyitablr 40,713 


4,281 


10 


l 


0 


7 / 


7/ 


j t 


7/ 


Fruit and nut : 36,634 


3,641 


9 


1 


0 


7/ 


T f 


7/ 


7 f 




4 . f ‘4l 


i -s 






5723 4 


r 4 


16 


To 


Dairv • 18,2 30 


4,67 4 


- ■ 


, 


i 


3/9,219 


99 


1 


0 


Other 11 vest ct > : 12,410 


5,354 


J < 






“ 4,351 


73 




23 


l.ivestrek ranches, : 11,642 


3,363 






£, 


2/ 


? 1 


If 


2/ 


General 26/00 


4,317 


K 


1 


0 


5/ 


4 1 


It 


7 / 


Ml tspes 1 18,304 


4,563 


?o 


2 


3 


5,815 


82 


4 


14 


All icon '.Tic classes: : 


















Cash grain „ ■ 3,813 


2,657 


to 


6 




;,4tl 


*9 


3 


14 


7 obace o 1 , 6? 5 


2,9 54 


51 


1 7 


8 


2,861 


37 


15 


26 




2,712 


38 


f 


19 


2 78 > 


c;* 


14 


33 


Other field crop.. • 3,874 


3,371* 


4 3 


* 


8 


2 ,'?59 


t, ~ 


13 


20 


Vegetable * 7,609 


2,813 


29 






2,434 


60 


10 


30 


Fruit -nd nut : 5,309 


2,24 7 


3 3 


f 

1 2 


3 

7 


1/6? 
2 .' 6 i 


f f 

6 > 


14 


\ 1 


Dal 6,383 


. ] I 3 3 


/ 


)? 


I 4 


4*. ; (<J 


6 • 




15 


Other 1 i vc s t * e V : 3 , ■ . . 8 


2 ,41 7 


M 




1 1 


? .<■> 




10 


1 3 




2 617 




; 






$ 1 


1 I 


s 


rtr.tral : 5/M 


1 ',4 36 


1 


7 


q 


'!l43 


6 7 


12 


21 


All t •: < s : 4,4 6 


1,250 




8 


1 2 


2,61 1 


. 1 


12 


17 



\> All <{ ties.; I* ms Ktcd st-e la v :r. 

7' /, ", 1 fairs .. h c < I Ofl. C-OO in rale* Mr. fire 1 ,i v < r. 
Jf-e farrs ha-J r tf tban (no t] i r#ti r, 



24 



O 




32 



Appendix table 2,.,-Armu. 1 hours of family and hired labor on farms hiring Labor, by value of farm 
products fold end type of farm, 48 States, 1566 



Type of faro and value of 
farm products Sold 


: Annual 

: hours of 
: family 

: and hired 
: labor 


Percentage of total hours worked by-- 




Family workers 






Hired workers 


Total 


: Operator 


: Wife 


Othei 


Total 


: Regular : : 


Seasonal 




: Number 








Perc 








Cash grain: 
















$50-$2,499 




89 


73 


6 


10 


u 


7 


4 


$2,500-54,999 




90 


73 


8 


9 


10 


5 


5 


$5,000-59,999 




93 


75 


8 


10 


7 


2 


5 


$10, 000- $19 ,909 




85 


68 


6 


11 


15 


8 


7 


$20,000- $39,999 




75 


58 


6 


11 


25 


16 


9 


$40,000-$99,999 




47 


40 


2 


5 


53 


39 


14 


$100,000 and over 




34 


28 


2 


4 


66 


57 


9 


All cash g r aln Farms 


3,813 


75 


60 


6 


9 


is 


17 


8 



Tobacco: 



$50- $2 , 499 


1,575 


94 


66 


15 


12 


6 


0 


6 




$2,500-$4,999 


: 3,151 


91 


59 


14 


18 


9 


l 


8 




$5,000-$9,999 


: 4,757 


90 


53 


13 


24 


10 


0 


10 




$10, 000*$19, 999 


: 6,649 


68 


40 


11 


18 


32 


9 


23 




$20,000-539,999 


: 5,416 


49 


32 


7 


10 


Si 


15 


36 




$40, O09-$S9,999, 


: 15,880 


22 


17 


2 


3 


78 


33 


45 






: 11,657 


16 


16 


-• 




84 


72 


12 




All tobacco fins 


I 3,623 


82 


51 


12 


18 


16 


4 


14 




Cotton: 




















$50-$2 ,499 


: 2,103 


82 


51 


10 


2 i 


16 


l 


17 




$2, 500-$4,999 


: 3,429 


79 


52 


12 


15 


21 


4 


17 




$5,000-59,999 


: 4 ,840 


72 


50 


8 


14 


28 


5 4 


14 




$10, 000-$l 9,999 


5,826 


58 


45 


3 


1( 


42 


It 


16 




$20,000-$39,995 


8,116 


47 


40 


2 


r 


53 


38 


15 




$40, 000- $99 ,99 f . 


i7,8?:, 


16 


14 


0 




14 


52 


32 




$100,000 an i o\er 




10 


9 


-• 




90 


68 


22 




All cotton farms 


; 4,30* 


63 


38 


6 


r’- 


37 


22 


15 




Uthcr field c rep ; : 




















$50- $2 ,<■ 99 


1,7 52 


96 


52 


22 


2 


4 


4 


• • 




$2,500*$4,999 


: 3,95% 


68 


3 4 


13 


2 


32 


n 


19 




$5,000- $9, 999 


: 3,505 


82 


66 


10 


Tj 


18 


7 


11 




$10,000-519,99 J 


5,346 


75 


61 


6 


J 


25 


6 


19 




$20, 000-$39 ,99 ) 


: 6,61% 


58 


45 


3 


l 


4 2 


23 


19 




$40,000-599,99) 


: 10,466 


44 


35 


3 


,, 


56 


35 


21 




$100,000 and ewer., ........... 


: 17,125. 


22 


20 


1 


l 


78 


44 


3 4 




All other field crop farms 


: 5.874 


57 


43 


6 




4 3 


22 


21 




Vc cc table : 




















550-52,499 


: 2,726 


84 


61 


7 


1 ' 


16 


8 


8 




$2,500-$4,959 


3,?4 9 


91 


71 


14 


r 


t 




6 




$5,000- 59,999 


: 2,25’- 


Bn 


52 


21 


? 


2f* 




20 




$10,000- $19,99 > 


: 5,195 


70 


44 


l? 


'* 


3C 


7 


23 




$20.000-535 ,5 9* 


9,864 


j5 


27 


6 


f 


65 


15 


47 




$ 40,000- 199,99'* • • 


18,31 


2 3 


21 


1 


\\ 


77 


16 


61 




$ 100,000 a-.d o- cr 


: in,71» 


10 


in 


* “ 




9v' 


19 


71 




Al 1 vegc tabl» fairs 


5 7,0°: 


37 


29 






63 


14 


49 




Fruit and rut: 




















$50-52,499 


! 1.42: 


69 


67 


11 


1 


11 


- - 


11 




$2, 500*$!., 959 


r 2,2f»l 


73 


5 1 


n 




; $ 


0 


16 




$ 5,000- $9,599,.., 


: 3,08 1 


FO 


>2 


12 


> 


J4 




3 4 




$10, 000-519, 99 K . . . 


* 4 2'. 


' 6 


49 


5 


i 


4 ’ 


5 


39 




$20,00°- $3 9,99 > 


* , 


57 


18 


4 


r 


5. 


2 3 


2 9 




$40,000- $99,99 ) 




2 8 


22 


2 




7. 


22 


50 




$100,000 and cur . . 


: 36, Mi 


*0 


9 


l 




9° 


\ 2 






All f ru i t an! rut far * 


5.3Q? 




31 


6 


> 


5 1 


2 3 


.15 





O 

ERLC 



Apj-endix table 2. --Annual hours of family and hired labor on farms hiring labor, by value of farm 
products sold and type of fatffl, 48 Stater,, 1966--Continued 



Type of f-'v-in md valu<? of 
farm products sold 



: / mual 

r hours of 
: family 

; «v,d hired 
: labor 



Percentage of total hours worked by-- 



Familv workers 



Operator : Wife 



hired workers 



Regular : Seasonal 



Poultry r 

$50- $2 ,*99 

$2 , 5CO-$4 ,999 

$5 ,000-$ 9 ,99? 

$10,000- $19,999 

$20,000- $39 , 999 

$'♦0,000- $99 ,999 

$100,000 and over... 

All poultry farms. 

Dairy : 

$ >0- $2 ,499 

$2 , 500- $4 ,999 

$:-,C00-$?,999 

$10, ODD- $19. 999 

$20,000- $39, 999 

$40 ,000- $99, 999 

$ 10 0 , QUO a ad ever. , . 



All dairy fa. ms 



All L'Chcr livestock 

$ 50- $2 , 499 

$2 , 500- $4,999.. 

$ 3 , 000- $9 ,9?"* . , 

S 10, 000-$l9 . .<99 
$20, 000- $39, 9 99 
$40.i>C^.$99,9'<9 
$l''0,( ■! and ov, 



Mv<.<-ti'ck farms. 



i vi ■■ t ■ ranc h. s 

$5 -$3, 4*9 

$?, ; ..-,9?. . 

0'"'- ;'',99 r <. . 
$l'i/:0\'-$l9,9*9 
$2 0. iT' ''-'39,999 
$♦■ , ur -t'.9,99 r J 
Sit. ' ,L"0*ar.J ' ’ v 



Central: 

- 

$5* ! 
$1. 1 $19. 

$ 2 i , r ■ ■ < !'’<,'•■ i * 
S .■ i .'V'. 49? 

i lU',' '0'/ and rv 



Alt 



■iur.il far-* 



All 

$ ,■ . ♦?? 

?: , V '*- $ ♦ , *??. , 

fine jo. < 1 ? a'-* * 
<■ 2 1 ' i * r _$}!?/•.. 

< , r v . ■. 

and tv 

Ml f a rr , 



1,689 


89 


61 


18 


10 


li 




11 


: 4,00? 


85 


57 


20 


8 


15 


13 


2 


: 3,378 


50 


43 


3 


4 


50 


49 


1 


: 3,764 


87 


61 


19 


7 


13 


8 


5 


4,183 


81 


53 


17 


11 


19 


15 


u 


: 5,955 


68 


45 


12 


11 


32 


25 


7 


: 14,365 


28 


22 


4 


2 


72 


67 


5 


! 5 ,025 


61 


42 


12 


7 


39 


34 


5 


: 2,298 


97 


69 


19 


9 


3 




3 


: 4,035 


97 


60 


15 


22 


3 


1 


2 


: 5,341 


92 


60 


17 


15 


8 


6 


2 


: 6,348 


86 


59 


12 


15 


14 


11 


3 


: 7,581 


78 


55 


9 


14 


22 


39 


3 


; 10,687 


56 


43 


5 


8 


4 4 


39 


5 


: 18,250 


26 


24 


1 


1 


74 


71 


3 


! 6,388 


81 


53 


12 


14 


19 


if 


3 


■ 1,483 


93 


_ j 


9 


12 


. 






: 2,628 


?o 


66 


10 


14 


10 






s 4,02 5 


8 1 


62 


8 


12 


18 






: 4,522 


6o 


66 


10 


10 


14 






: 5,391 


80 


60 


8 


12 


20 






: 6,449 


68 


5 4 




K 


J ? 






: 12,410 


42 


33 


2 


7 


59 






! 3,648 


80 


M 


g 


11 


20 






i 1,675 


96 


64 


17 


1- 








2,8 27 


7 > 


t-n 




11 


2 3 






: 2,81? 


78 


:i 


3 


4 


22 






: 4,161 


71 


■>s 


10 


6 


id 






: 6,278 


6 5 


♦ 7 


i : 


». 


33 






7,946 


4 « 


j; 


i 




57 






r 11,692 


3- 








70 






[ 4,318 


ft 




7 


7 


3* 






: 2,339 


8 1 


,8 


1 1 i 


1 ’> 


1 7 






: 3,47? 


*1 


Til 


12 


1 l 








: 4.644 


81 


t ; 


H 


u 


1'-* 


1 




: r , * ] 2 4 


; u 


■■/4 




11 


21 






• 6 [ 6h9 


fc 7 


43 


4 




3 3 






: in, 539 




1 3 


3 




’• i 






: 7f,Oj0 


17 


t' 


1 


-- 








! 'i.l'-d 




v. 


: 




3 3 






1,6'4 


C, ;l 


/ , 


li 


1 ♦ 


1 o 






: 2 , * 4 > 




f 1 


17 


15 


i n 






: «,i 3 f 


fc 6 


< 1 


n 


I • 


1 < 






: 4 , l 4 1 

*-.,3V 


73 




I : 1 


;i 


■> - 








O 


.w 


» 


u 










34 



I 



Appendix fiMe 3,- -Annual hours of family anJ hiie' labor on fanrs hiring labor, by 
region ai. J valve of form products so.d, '<8 States, 1966 



Region and value of 
f a m prod u c t s sold 



Northeast : 

$50-$?, 499 

$2 , 500-$-+ , 999 

$5,000-59,999 

$10,000-519,999.., 
$20,000-$ 39,999. . . 
$-'■*0,000-599, 999. . , 
5100,000 and over, 



All Northeast 



Appalachia,’. ; 

$50- $2, 499 

52 , 500- 5*999., . , 
$5, 000- $9, 999. . . . 
$10,000- $19,999.. 
520,000- $39,999 . , 
$40,000- 599, 999 , . 
$100, u i.) 0 a n J ever 



All Appalachian 



Se-t* c lit ; 

$5'.-52 ,499 

yjn.<; c'iQ 

$5 [ 000- $9 1 9 -?] ‘ !, 
$10,000- 519, 999. . . 
$20.000-539,999. . . 
$40 ,000-599 , 9 99, . . 

$ 1 00 , * 0" .1 and « vet. 



All So'jthe.i* 1 



Dc 1 * a St a ts : 

$5’- - £ 2 , 459 

$2 , 5 00- $9,999 

$3 ,(00- $9 ,999 

$10, u JO- $19/ 99. . 
$20,'' 00-5 39,999. . 
$40, ( 00-599,999. . 
5 100 ,000 and ever 



All Delta States 



Cern r ; i t : 

$30-52,49? 

5 2 , b r 'Q- $4,999 

$3,000- 59,999 

5 10,000- 519,999, , 
$20,000- $39,999. . 
5 '.(i , fjO 1 ' 1 - 59? ,999. . 
$1 ('0,000 and ever 



All Orn Pelt 



LaVr Stale s : 

$30-52,49? 

5 2 5 r, 0- 5 4 9'*? 

$ 3 /■ 00- $9/ 99!*!! 
$10,000-519,999. . 
$20,000. 539 ,999 . . 
540,000-599,94? . . 
$100/00 and c v. r 



All 1 at* r State* 



: Annual 


• Ar.nu.il hie u 1 s of labor In-- 


: hours of 






r family 

: and hired 


F.ni / verkers 


Hired workers 


labor 


Total : 0p« rut or : Other W 






Total : Regulir : Seasonal 



■Hours. 



: 1,618 


1 ,478 


1,149 


329 


!4Q 


71 


69 


: 3,152 


3,066 


1,792 


1,274 


c: 6 




66 


: 4,931 


4,378 


3,163 


1,215 


57 3 


2 9* 


'.7 9 


: 6 , 508 


5,009 


3,724 


1,285 


1 ,4[i9 


1,173 


32 6 


: 7,938 


5,391 


4,09? 


1,294 


2, 547 


1 ,891 


656 


: 10,629 


4,831 


3,9 38 


893 


5,7<*8 


4,139 


1 ,639 


: 23,827 


4,109 


3,610 


499 


19,7)8 


8,9? t 


10,797 


; 6,097 


4,14'. 


3,102 


1,952 


1,9-3 


1 ,27'* 


66 4 



: 1,301 


1,375 


1 ,036 


3 39 


126 


36 


90 


: 3,125 


2,791 


1,8 42 


9 49 


j v* 


125 


209 


: 4,115 


3,678 


2,440 


1 ,?38 


447 


73 


364 


: 5,893 


4,130 


2,770 


1 ,380 


1,743 


704 


1,039 


: 7,(01 


4,171 


3,231 


940 


3,43(3 


1,93? 


1,493 


: 11,969 


3,768 


3, J59 


40? 


3 , 2" 1 


5,913 


2,283 


: 17,030 


2,669 


? , 3 >0 


33? 


14,381 


12,607 


1,774 


: 3,474 


2,629 


1 ,84? 


78? 


645 


4 49 


396 


: 2,090 


1 , 794 


1 ,13 > 


6P 


2 1 ' 6 


52 




r 2,99? 


2,224 


1,51-' 


710 


7* 8 


233 


51*5 


: 5,217 


4,296 


2 ,51 5 


781 


9 , 1 


169 


7 3? 


: 5/m. 


3,813 


2,797 


1 ,016 


2 ,0oj 


1 ,cai 


: . i: 


: 6,075 


3 ,091 


2,554 


537 


2,917 


2,075 


912 


: 9,717 


3,145 


4 , 5? 5 


620 


6,5 2 


4,277 


2 ,293 


: 23,759 


4,314 


J.977 


3 3/ 


19, 4.4 


13/12 


f .*>32 


i 4.4 r.,9 


2 , 7 3 J 


1,8/5 


858 


1,65 


9) 7 


7 ' S 


: 1,984 


1 ,646 


1,069 


577 


318 


33 


303 


2,798 


2 , 3 1 7 


1,376 


9.1 


4 ‘1 1 


l! 3 


37 3 


3.308 


2 .226 


1,678 


59 3 


1.0 '3 2 


7 30 


y ? 


r 5,178 


3,587 


2.611 


97b 


1.491 


* yt 


: *1 


6,86 3 


3.8 3 4 


2,931 


5 ">3 


?/<• . 


12 


Q 4 2 


: 10,945 


1,1 7 A 


2,3 32 


5 4b 


i , 5 ti 7 




2 . / 0 


22/13 


3.81 3 


3, *54 


3 .*« 


18,2' '0 


l */48 


3,3.: 


3,9-4 


2,34'. 


1.647 


64 7 


1 .6' 0 


9?'.* 


6 30 


: 1,45? 


1.3) 


1/17 


34 3 


89 


34 




: 2,254 


2,154 


] , 4 1 £ 


415 




2 3 


‘S 


: 3, < 62 


3,118 


2 3' 4 


7 b 4 


1 . • 




t\6 


: 4.278 


3 /','■) 


?/)? 


413 


.7 « 


2 • * 


/. 


: 5/76 


4, 518 


3.3M 


1.15 4 


b-S 


3 *2 


:t * 


6, .83 


4, 5 ') 7 


l.4 7i> 


ci ; 


l.pl 


1 ,4' h 


4 - 5 


: 10.8?? 


5 , 2 2 5 


4.1 37 


1 ,1 s- 


5 « •'* ■ 


3/43 


' . 7 ' * 


; 3,920 


3,375 


?/ < 5 


;-.b 


4*4 


J r ; 


216 




1,517 


1,4)7 


1 / A 


< , , 


80 





$ ■ 


; 3,493 


3. 39. 


2,315 


1 / 64 


U 4 




1 ’ * 


: 4,7'.'. 


4 , 390 


? '■* 2 4 


1 . 4' 4 


3 >. 


1*. 


16 


: 5,915 


5,3 44 


3 ’ 6 l '< 


1 , : * 4 


546 


39 7 


It. 9 


: 6.614 


5,621 


i / * 4 


1.672 


U t 4 


714 


? '$ 


: 8, V’7 


3,6.2 


3,674 


1 , 3 


2,5 * 4 


1/6 6 


6/ 


: is, * v 


1,773 


1,442 


32 3 


H /46 


6, / 3 


.* . 4 b 


; 4.509 


4, 30 


?/'• 


1,3 5 


b 3 0 


41 7 


21 3 



N t*: fee frefr te at end ef ( ^Ir. 




35 



Arren'.llx uHr j .- -Annual bout s cf family and hired labor on finrs hiring lalv-r, by 
regi-.-n ntii value of fam. [>roducts sold, 48 States, 196(j--Ccnt i nut-1 





: Annual 


Annual hours 


et labor by-- 


Region and v . 1 1 u o n f 
f a rr v rtl I’JCts sc i d 


: hours o 7 : 
: Je-r.ily : 

: ar -1 hired 


: Fa 1 . 'ii l'.' vow t r? 


Ri v*. i vo iters 




label 


Telal : Oj.or-t. r : Other 1/ 
1 .J . 


: T'til : Regular : Seasonal 
: : : 



h.-ury- 



Northern f 1 Mins: 

$ , ji)-S2, I'M 

r 3 - S * , 9 9 ^ 

$5,000. so ,99: 

$ 10, $19,9<>9 

$20,000-$ M, 9 'M 

S-N, DC"'- $*5,99 9 

510'T,r-.j0 -ind over 

All Northern Fla ins., 

Scut i’.'rn llaiis: 

<50- $2 ,i9o 

?2, V'O-S 5,959 

c.“>, . i '-< , 9‘,<9 

s uv-o:-$i9, 

$70, ' S i9,999 

$ '.■>,( >9'VU'« 

aril over 










l,93i 

3,505 

3 , • ; t- 
'*.221 
= ,407 
6, >5 3 

Hi *-■ <0 


] .8 6.- 
3,.'0> 
3,556 
3,868 
4,57* 
-,7V. 
5, m 


l 

2,3 35 

2, h 3: i 
2,55 t 

3 , ? 

3, (.'5 
* .' 3 


377 
57" 
92 5 
8 7 5 
1,2".' 
1,12 5 

1 , 12 it 


(.,7 
H.f 7 
2?1 
3)3 
83} 
1 ,829 
;. ,537 


4 1 f- 2 

320 
1 .i 

1 ,262 


67 
38 
3 01 
209 
335 
35 7 
1 ,'})? 




1,82 ( 


2,550 




631 


39 i 


2.i 7 


: 1,523 

: 2, 670 

: )M''7 

: M J .'? 

8, Ml 
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Appendix tab’e 4. --Annual hours of family and hired labor on fams hiring labor, by 
region and type of farm, 48 States, 1966 



Region and type of farm 



: Annual 


Annual hours of labor by- 


: hours of 




: family 


family workers : 


: and hired 




: labor 


Total : Operator ; Wife : « I'otal 



Hired workers 



Regular i Seasonal 



: - - - .-H« mrs — 

Northeast: : 



Cash gra in . . . . 




1,483 


1,263 


IK 


8' 


781 


Ui* 


67 


Tobacco 




3,221 


2,334 


587 


30- 


558 


?47 


311 


Cotton 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Cth'r field crop 




4,797 


3,283 


425 l 


,08 ) 


3,733 


1,444 


2,339 


Vegetable 




2,660 


2,378 


189 


93 


10,203 


2,104 


8,099 


Fruit and put 




2,895 


2,165 


562 


16S 


3,262 


319 


2,443 


Poultry 




3,461 


2,607 


510 


3 34 


1,934 


1,820 


114 


Dairy 




5 ,472 


4,011 


652 


» 89 


1,957 


1,777 


180 


Other livestock 




2,373 


1,641 


294 


4.38 


267 


191 


86 


Livestock ranches 


— 





— 


— 


... 








General 




3,660 


3,247 


151 


262 


1,385 


840 


545 


All types 




4,154 


3,102 


502 


550 


1 ,343 


1,279 


664 


Appalachi an ; 


















Cash grain 




2,078 


1,804 


47 


227 


2,57 5 


2,057 


518 


To*- acco 




2 , a 52 


1,817 


423 


612 


612 


119 


493 


Cotton 




2,516 


1,827 


2> 7 


472 


763 


54 3 


250 


Other field c rop 




2,606 


1,881 


267 


458 


1 ,665 


1,009 


566 


Vegetable 




1,194 


891 


101 


202 


284 


— 


284 


Fruit and nut 




3,526 


3,209 


17 


300 


3,759 


644 


3 , : 1 5 


Pou 1 1 ry 




3,219 


2,199 


410 


610 


846 


646 


200 


Dairy 




3,782 


2,611 


544 


627 


1,702 


l ,467 


235 


Other 1 ivt $ 1 01 k 




1,374 


1,569 


125 


130 


4?8 


266 


162 


Livestock r> • nc.hu* 


; 


... 










, . _ 


— 


... 


General 




3,187 


2,535 


276 


376 


1,913 


1,307 


611 


All t > p t 




2, 629 


1 ,842 


3 21 


466 


84 5 


449 


396 


Southeast • 


















Cash g r a 1 n , 




2,24 5 


1,593 


28 2 


365 


593 


369 


229 


Tobacc 0 




3,992 


2,178 


5*3 1 


,271 


1,350 


440 


910 


Cot ten 




1,493 


940 


lo7 


446 


712 


229 


483 


Other fiel J nop 




2,804 


2,221 


167 


416 


1,377 


671 


706 


Vegetable 




3,369 


1,982 


512 


875 


2,227 


746 


1 ,451 


Fruit an ! rut 




2,397 


2,273 


1 16 


e 


5,661 


3,245 


2,416 


Poultry 




2,824 


1,903 


695 


224 


1.718 


1,613 


105 


Dairy 




4,311 


3,413 


417 


431 


7,954 


6,489 


1 ,465 


Other 1 1 Vt. st cc V 




1,997 


1,757 


63 


177 


1,070 


757 


3 1 3 


Livestock r--! riche* 


: 2,767 


1,697 


1,593 


124 


163 


S SO 


533 


3 45 


Genera 1 




3,4 M, 


2,296 


217 


933 


1,561 


1,033 


97 t 


All t v p c 5 




2,733 


1,675 


269 


58'4 


1,675 


91 7 


733 


Delta States: 


















Cash Ftai-" 




2,883 


2,341 


99 


4?) 


3,799 


2,123 


1,176 


Trbacc- 




0 


0 


O 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cctto n . 




3,116 


1,503 


324 l 


, 239 


1,764 


9M 


783 


Other f . Id crep 




5,393 


3,080 


1,720 


>93 


568 


0 


563 


Vegetable 




3 ,665 


2,835 


0 


7 90 


10 


0 


10 


Frui t a : t rut 


i 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


O 


0 


0 


Pcu lit.- 




2,613 


? ,832 


614 


117 


1,732 


1,50’. 


231 


Da f rv 




3,984 


2,624 


672 


663 


l,7 3-> 


1,461 


297 


0 1 h .1 r ! i v r > t ■ l * 




1,275 


920 


162 


1^3 


312 


9? 


230 


Llvi'S t V r a~t hi ■ 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 






2,867 


2.1 18 


52 9 


2-0 


1,845 


I.C99 


7 6 


All Cvyis 




2,3 44 


1.64* 


302 


39 5 


1 ,6 00 


99-T 


610 


Cot n Pelt : 


















Cash grai- 




>,;o: 


2,159 


223 


371 


549 


352 


196 






0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cct ten 




1 ,040 


1,0-40 


0 


O 


2.853 


1 , 303 


1,350 


Other fill: ci , 




7,601 


3,529 


l , 5 36 


5 '6 


3,364 


1 , Ct ^ 


2 ,M5 


Vtgi t ah li , . 




2,49'J 


2,179 


2.36 


75 


l.U'l 


673 


2 ,42 9 


F ru i t and l 




1 ,f 87 


83 7 


8 i 0 


0 


34,1 nn 


U,52S 


19/75 


Fou U t y 


• 6,831 


4,101 


2,6 45 


<523 


625 


2, 


1,599 


1 ,659 


Dai- 




•4 , *> 1 A 


3,3'.n 


710 


763 


6 73 


■'.9? 


191 






\ 


2 


3 • 3 


451 


461 


109 


15? 






O 


n 


O 


0 


n 


0 


0 


Cere r*l 




3.; ,y 


7,'M 


r. f 


Hi 


4 6 


2 * 6 


H6 


AU t'v«« 


; 3,070 


3,32 5 


/.SO 


35? 






3 ? 7 


? 19 




3i 



37 
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Appendix table 4. --Annual hours of family and nlred labor on farms hiring labor, by 
region and ype of farm, 43 Stares, 1966--Continued 



Region and type of 


: Annual 

: hours of 
farm : family 

: and hired 
: labor 






Annual 


hours of 


labor b/' 


- 






Fjunily vorkers 






Hired workers 




Total 


: Operator 


: Wife 


' Other 
] family 


: Total 


: Regular : Seasona 




















Lake States: 








— 








Cash grain 




? ,734 


2,132 


193 


409 


370 


129 


241 


Tobacco 




2,004 


2,004 


0 


0 


130 


0 


130 


Cotton 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


( 


0 


Other field crop...... 




3,597 


2 ,B98 


63 


636 


7,613 


5,120 


2,49 J 


Vegetable 




683 


452 


89 


142 


1 ,084 


208 


B76 


Fruit and nut 




2 ,497 


1 ,612 


563 


322 


3,814 


1,994 


1,820 


Pou 1 tr y 




3,007 


2,031 


302 


674 


691 


369 


322 


Dairy 




5,560 


3,619 


828 


1,113 


59 L 


473 


113 


Other livestock 




3,547 


2,701 


333 


513 


463 


305 


163 


Livestock ranches 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Genera l 




3,987 


2,752 


550 


685 


446 


237 


209 


All types 




4,369 


2,994 


577 


798 


630 


417 


213 


Northern Plains: 


















Cash grain 




3,451 


2,764 


252 


4 35 


537 


331 


206 


Tobacco 


: 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cotton 




0 


O 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other field crop 




3,0*6 


2,362 


361 


373 


5,216 


1,266 


3,950 


Ve get able 




0 


0 


t 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Fruit and nut 


: 0 


0 


O 


0 


0 


0 


0 


C 


Poultry 




4,342 


3,134 


53 3 


673 


i ,*39 


1,269 


170 


Dairy 




4,920 


3 ,247 


870 


803 


505 


3 59 


146 


Other livestock.. 




4,116 


2,939 


378 


819 


665 


441 


224 


Livestock r "•'ches 




2,666 


2,122 


263 


281 


936 


760 


176 


General . . . . 


4,946 


4,231 


3,169 


398 


644 


715 


315 


400 


All types 




3,826 


2,860 


343 


62 3 


631 


394 


2 3' 


Southern Plains: 


















Cash grain 


: A, 126 


2,671 


2,165 


264 


24 3 


1,455 


1,037 


418 


Tobacco. 




0 


0 


c 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cotton 


: 5,246 


2.935 


2 , 3 4 U 


245 


350 


2,311 


l, 595 


716 


Other field crop 




1,886 


1 ,836 


0 


0 


596 


303 


293 


Vegetable 




2,652 


2,236 


38 4 


12 


129 


0 


129 


Fruit and nut 




659 


5 55 


115 


0 


2, ->56 


2 ,166 


190 


Fou It ry 




>,68 3 


831 


763 


89 


831 


769 


63 


Dai rv 




4,715 


2,9 35 


1,172 


559 


1,670 


1,389 


281 


Other livestock 




2,30? 


1,824 


312 


171 


540 


360 


ISO 


Livestock ranch* s 




2,130 


1,6 59 


161 


140 


930 


766 


214 


Genera 1 




3 , 0 :? 


2,357 


552 


129 


691 


415 


276 


All types 


I 3.576 


2,566 


1 ,998 


362 


2" 6 


1,010 


716 


2~*4 


Mount a 1 n : 


















Cash grain 




3,117 


2,552 


341 


2 2 4 


1 ,016 


755 


261 


Tobacco 




0 


0 


it 


ft 


0 


0 


0 


Cotton 




3,05 5 


2,564 


386 


91 


2,550 


2,037 


513 


Other field crcp 


: 6,949 


‘',315 


3,466 


J 4 4 


52 5 


2,614 


1,708 


Cfc 


Vegetable . . . 


: 8,796 


4,622 


8,19 5 


9 '6 


521 


4,174 


1 ,433 


1 386 


Fruit and nut 


4,07? 


2,763 


2 , n 4 7 


371 


3 Vl 


2 , 2 24 


6.4 


1 ,56n 


Poultry 




4,113 


3, n>l 


837 


n 


9.037 


7 ,52 3 


1,564 


Dairy.", 




6,l?5 


5,64 3 


72 9 


7 3 \ 


2,102 


1,727 


37 4 


Other live stock 




5,1 17 


2,4/4 


5in 


69 1 


1,517 


2,5 35 


952 


Livestock ranches 


: 


3 ,; on 


?,8'i 9 


260 


54] 


3,554 


2.962 


VM 


Ccncr a l 




3,356 


l,i. 16 


4 .7 


H 1 


4,57? 


3.9 42 


623 


Al tvfcs 




. / *0 


l.f 93 


467 


525 


3 , l n 1 


2.H.5 


73) 


Pacific: 


















Cash gra i n . , . . , 




3,3*3 


2 .<*2 2 


*1 


tS5 


1,71 7 


l ,056 


631 


f t *-accr 




0 


0 


O 


O 


0 


0 


n 


C 1 1 or. 


: 6,057 


3,552 


3, n 7 3 


147 


2 12 


2,515 


IK 78 


9)7 


Other fie ld <. n p 




3,635 


7 4 4 7 


:t 9 


.2 l 


9,554 


3.5> 


6,0,'. 3 


\\ get ,yh 1 


: 22,322 


4,221 


3,f 6 7 


4 1 *i 


1 ’.6 


1 8, l 11 1 


3 , S 4 3 1 


14,2-6 






2 ,<'10 


1 , 


7 41 


172 


2,0. 4 


6 W 


1 , 4 ' ■ 7 


FV-ultrv 




5 , 


1.141 


IJi 


1 ,‘-<4 


12, M2 


12.174 


4 1 1 


Daliy 




4J V> 


1 , 1 2 


6 2* 


7 9 


>,17 3 


2, M ? 


. '* . 


I'lh* r 1 I vi «■ t < t V 


» k I6 


2 , 35 


KM 3 


i 4 4 


2 « 7 


2,211 


8 A 


1 , .''4 


L t vr.‘ t '■ <. * i ? nc = 




2. -7/ 


1.8.0 


. 


• o; 


, ton 


1 . '-M 




C< tit t >1 . . 


t- v .q 




i p - y ; 




;-'i 


K ■’ 2 » 


1.14 




All f.yt* 




7.5 57 


• • * 


27. 


)!'. 


1.217 


K : k 


K • t 




31 



38 



Appendix table 3.-“/vcrenge on farms hiring ami not hiring labor, by value 
of farm produces .so ‘cl ami selected crops, 48 States, I960 



Value of far.n products sold 


h ve rage ac re a g < * 


pel' farn 


and selected crops 


Hiring labor ; 


Not hiring hibov 




W..-, c 








$ r 30- S J ,499: 








117 


93 




-> ^ 


18 


Hav 


8 


3 


(,’r;i i 


7 


3 




7 


6 




96 


44 


OlIil r uncultivated.. . 


36 


32 


$2, 300- $'4, 999: 






Total acreage 


J 1 6 


168 


Co 1 1 i va ltd 


3 j 


3 3 


H«iv 


1 i 


1 7 


Gra in 


21 


2 ; 


OtlKV 


1 j 


19 


pa !- l mv 


1 U> 


39 


(1( hi'V u 1 1 i v.'it i>.l , . . , . - , 


♦ 6 


3 3 


$9,C 59,999: 






Tot i ! j nr l ea "e 


312 


2 9 3 


Cultivated , 


122 


113 


Hav 


26 


23 


(train 


5 > 


36 


Ot 1 r 


4 1 


2 9 


Pus t li re ..... .... 


1 1 3 


I IS 


Cdhrr uncultivated . 


76 


62 


s 10,000- $ 1 9,999 : 






Total acre a re 


4 4 » 


37 3 


Cultivated f 


186 


) vS 


Iln 


IS 


3 3 


Gra in 


90 

96 


86 


Other 


38 


Pastille . 


l ;o 


l 9 3 


Ot he r Line u 1 t i va t e> 1 . 


S 3 


6 3 


$20,000- <; V) , 999 : 




Tot a 1 ,ic l a re , 


,'e . 


4 7 3 


Cultivated 


'31 


2 •! '• 


Hu\ 


3 3 


3 3 


Crn in 


1 4(' 


1 V, 


Otlu 


s; 


1 , 


Instore..... 


1 4 1 


171 


Ot * . Linen ] t i va in! 


i -a 


( ‘J 




i 



30 



Appendix table 5. --Acreage on farms biring and not l Iring labor, by value 
of farm preducts sold and selected crops, 48 States, 1966- -Continued 



Value of farm products sold 


Average acreage 


per fain 


and selected crops 


. Hiring labor ; 


Not hiring labor 




■ 








$40 ,000-$99 , 999 : 

Total acreage * 


1,177 


1 ,411 


Cu It iva t ed 


431 


279 


Hay . . . T . T 


58 


27 


Gra in 


216 


176 


Other 


155 


75 


Pasture. . 


551 


1,071 


Other uncultivated 


195 


60 


$100,000 and over: 

Total acreage . . 


3,867 


405 


Cul ti . at ed 


728 


2 i _ 


H ay T .... T .... T ... T T . . 


125 


21 


Gra in 


291 


198 


Other 


310 


51 


Pasture 


2,774 


106 


Other uncultivated 


365 


28 


All farms: 

Total acreage 


452 


220 


Cu It iva ted 


149 


70 


Hay 


29 


10 


Gra in . T . . . t . . . . . 


69 


39 


Ot he r 


50 


20 


Pasture 


217 


96 


Other uncultivated 


85 


4 7 






J3 



40 



Appendix table 6. --Acreage on fnnrs hiring and not hiring labor, by type 
of farm and selected crops, 48 States, 1956 



Type of farm and selected crops 


Average acreage 


per farm 


Hiring labor ‘ 


Not hiring labor 








Cash grain: 






Total acreage 


495 


263 


Cul t ivated . 


280 


172 


drain 


156 


93 


Other 


123 


77 


Hay and pasture 


110 


43 


Other uncultivated 


105 


48 


Tobacco : 






Total acreage 


94 


72 


Cult ivated 


24 


7 


Tobacco 


3 


1 


Cot ton 


1 


0 


Gra in t 


10 


4 


Other 


8 


1 


Hay and pasture 


30 


25 


Other uncultivated 


39 


39 


Cotton : 






Total acreage . 


271 


65 


Cultivated 


141 


27 


Cot ton 


51 


10 


Grain 


12 


8 


Other 


78 


7 


Hay and pasture 


51 


12 


Other uncultivated.... 


78 


2 > 


Other field crops: 






Total acreage t 


283 


135 


Cult ivated . . 


1 68 


SO 


Peanuts 


26 


7 


Soybe an s 


8 


3 


drain 


51 


18 


Other 


81 


50 


Hay and pasture 


5 2 


17 


Other uncultivated 


6 1 


38 


Vegetable : 






Total acreage. 


133 


4 7 


Cult Ivated 


ino 


20 


Crain 


1 3 


4 


All vegetables 


29 


5 


T oral oes 


6 


0 


beans 


9 


0 


do 


5 


1 


Other vegetables 


8 


3 


Other cultivated..., 


yfi 


10 


1! u and pa stun 


u 




Ot he i uncu 1 1 iv.it id 


: \ 


2 2 



o 

ERIC 



41 



Appendix table 6. --Acreage on farms hiring and not hiring labor, by type 
of fain and selected crops, 48 States, 1966- -Continued 



Type cf farm and selected crops 


Average 


acreage 


per 


farm 


Hiring labor 




Not 


hiring labor 










- * 






Fruit and nut : 

Total acreage 


109 






42 


Cul t ivated , 


48 






15 


Grain * 


i 






2 


A1 1 f rui t . 


30 






7 


Oranges . . 


10 






0 




s 






2 


Peae hos 


3 






1 


Other 


9 






3 


Other cultivated „ 


44 






12 


Hay and pasture 


19 






9 


Other uncultivated 


42 






18 


Poultry : 

Total acre uge 


160 






157 


Cu It ivat ed 


43 






25 


Grain. . , - 


■>? 






7 


Other 


2 1" 






10 


Ha v and p a s t u re 


54 






13 


Ot her linen 1 t i‘ r a t ed . , 


62 






24 


Da i ry : 

T at n l ,ir rea/i' 


2 30 






i 76 


Cult ivat cc 


120 






8 5 


}I a v 


48 






33 


0 v.i in 


58 






39 


Other 


1 3 






8 


]\i start- 


70 






.4 9 


Other u nc i : i t i v>) t l *3 r - r - - , . . . . . . t 


(>0 






; 4 •> 


Other livestock: 


466 
1 3? 






203 

60 


Cu 1 1 ivatcd 






}f, 


41 






16 


Ora in 


72 






V) 


nthr r 


37 






12 


Pasture 


218 






9 n 


Other unt ill t I vat el 


93 






*i t 
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Appendix table 6. --Acreage on farms hiring and not hiring labor, by type 
of farm and selected crops, 43 States, 1966- -Continued 



Type of Cam and selected 



: rops 



Ave rage 
Hiring labor 



acreage 



Acres 



per farm 

Not hiring labor 



Livestock ranches.': 
Total acreage 

Cultivated 

Hay , 

Crain , 

Other 

Pasture 

Other uncultivated 

General : 

Total acreage 

Cultivated 

Hay 

Grain 

Other 

Pasture 

Other uncultivated 



6.485 


2,043 


106 


L\J 


59 


19 


34 


1 


12 


0 


6,179 


2,015 


199 


7 


3S5 


172 


195 


101 


36 


23 


66 


43 


91 


33 


67 


36 


102 


34 
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APPENDIX P: SCOPE AND METHOD OF 1966 SURVEY 



Findings in the study are based on information obtained in the 1966 
Pesticide and General Fartn Survey, a nationwide survey made in 1967 and 
covering 1966 farming operations. About 9,600 farmers in 417 counties 
throughout the 48 contiguous States were enumerated. 

The Standards and Research Division of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Statistical Reporting Service (SRS) designed the nationwide 
sample from which farmers wore selected for interview* The Data Collec- 
tion Branch, Survey and Data Division, SRS, assisted in developing the 
final format of the questionnaires and supervised the col 'action of data 
through its State statistical offices. 

Farmers were selected for interview on the basis of a stratified, 
random sample designed to represent all farms, A proportionately greater 
number of larger farms was included in the sample. Farms with sales of 
$10,000 to $39,999 were sampled at four times the rate of those with 
sales less than $10,000. Farms with sales of $40,000 or more were 
sampled at twice the rate of those with sales of $10,000 to $39,999. 
However, the following weighting factors were applied in the programing 
to put each economic class on a 1-to-l ratio, Data on farms with sales 
of: 



Less than $10,J00 were multiplied by 4 
$10,000 to $39,999 wove multiplied by 1 
$40,000 and over were multiplied by 1/2 

This weighting expanded the number of farms, making each class of farms 
representat ive. 

For persons interested in comparing the data from the 1966 Pesticide 
and General Farm Survey with those of other surveys, see appendix tables 
7-9. The distribution of farms and value of sales for the surveys are 
compared , 

Only farms meeting the Census Bureau’s definition of a farm are 
included in the labor tabulations. Through the adjusted expansion factor, 
labor information was obtained from 16,249 farms. 

For definitions used and States included in each of the farm pro- 
duction regions discussed in this report, see appendix C. 
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Appendix table 7. --Distribution of farms bv economic class in selected surveys 

or estimates based on surveys 
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Appendix table 8. - -Distribution of value of sales by economic 
class !or three major surveys or estimates 



Economic class 


1964 

Census of 
Agriculture 
1/ 


1966 

Pesticide 

and 

General Farm 
Survey 2/ 


1966 ESAD 
es t ima tes 
based on 
census 
and 

SRS data 3/ 






Class VI ($50- $2 , 499) 


3.2 


3.0 


3,1 


Class V ($2 , 500-$4 ,999) 


4.6 


4.2 


3.2 


Class IV ($5 ,000- $9 ,999) 


10.4 


9.3 


7.9 


Class III ($10,000-$19,999) . . . 


18.7 


14,4 


16.7 


Class II ($20,000-$39,999) 


20.2 


22,7 


20.6 


Class I ($40,000 and over),... 


42.5 


46.4 


48.5 


Ail economic classes 4/ 


99.6 


100.0 


100.0 











JL / 1964 Census of Agriculture, Vol. II, General Report, table 15, 

col, 2. Bureau of the Census. 

2/ 1966 Pesticide and General Kami Survey. U.S. Dept. Agr. , unpub- 
lished. i 

3/ Estimates by U.S. Dept. Agr., Econ. Kes. Serv. , Econ, and Statis. 
,\naT. Div. J 

4/ Total value of all farm sales in 1964 Census of Agriculture v?as 
$35,294,000,000; for farms in the 1966 Pesticide and General Kami Survey, 
$244,984,156; and for ESAD 1966 estimates, $43,180,000,000. 
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Appendix table 9 . - -Di s t ribut ion of farms by type of farm in 
1964 Census of Agriculture and 1966 survey 



Type of farm 


Fanns 


1964 

Census of 
Agricu 1 t ure 
1/ 


1966 Pesticide and 
General 3\arm Survey 2 / 

All farms ; Fanns with 
in survey | labor data 















Cash grain 


16. 7 


19.8 


16.1 


Tobacc o 


7.4 


3.9 


9.4 


Cotton 


6.4 


2.8 


3.6 


Other field crop 


1.3 


1.3 


1.1 


Vegetable 


i. 1 


1.2 


1.3 


Fruit and nut 


2.7 


2.3 


2.1 


Poultry 


3.3 


3.1 


2.0 


Dairy 


12.7 


17.6 


13.2 


Other livestock 


27.9 


32.2 


32.9 


Livestock ranches 


3.4 


1.8 


1.6 


Genera 1 


9.0 


3.6 


3. 3 


Miscellaneous 


8.0 


6.4 


11.4 


All farm types 3/ 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 



1 / 1964 Census of Agriculture, Vot , 11, General Report, table 15. 

Bureau of the Census. 

2 / 19 C 6 pesticide and General Kami Survey. U.S. Dept. Agr. , Kcon. 

Res. Serv. , unpublished. 

3 / All farms included: commercial, part-time, part - 1 et irerent and 

abnormal fanns. 
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APPENDIX C. SURVEY DEFINITIONS 



Famiwork-- includes time spent tending crops and livestock and per- 
forming overhead jobs such as constructing and repairing fences and farm 
buildings, maintaining and repairing machinery, and similar farm mainte- 
nance jobs. Note: Time spent planning and managing the farm operations 

is excluded. For example, farm recordkeeping, attending educational or 
futmPbusiness meetings, making farm financial arrangements, and performing 
housework/are not considered to be farmvork. 

Regions-- States included in each of the 10 farm production regions 
are shown in the figure inside the front cover. 

Eccnomic Class * -For the study, there are seven basic classes of sales 
groups with the same dollar ranges used by the Bureau of the Census in 
its Census of Agriculture, 



Ficon oil 


iic class 


Gross sa^es 


Class 


VI 


$50-$2 ,499 


Class 


v 


$2 , 500-$4 ,999 


Class 


IV 


$5,000-$9,999 


Class 


Ill 


$10 , 000- $19 , 999 


Class 


II 


$20,000-$39,999 


Class 


I 


$40,000 and over 



two sectors: 

a. $40 ,000- $99,999 

b. $100,000 and over 
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Type of Farm as Defined in 1966 Survey 



Type of farm j Source of cash income 

(Pioducts with sales value representing 50 percent or 
more of total value of all fann products sold.) 

Cash grain Coni, sorghums, small grains, soybeans for beans, 

cowpeas for peas, dry field and seed beans, and peas. 

Tobacco Tobacco. 

Cotton Cotton. 

Other field crop...,. peanuts, potatoes (Irish and sweet), sugarcane for 

sugar or sirup, sweet sorghums for sirup, broomeorn, 
popcorn, sugar beets, mint, hops, and sugar beet seed. 

Vegetable., Vegetables. 

Fruit and nut, Berries, other small fruits, tree f'uits, grapes, and 

nuts . 

Poultry Chickens, chicken eggs, turkeys, and other poultry 

products . 

Dairy Milk and cream. The criterion of 50 percent of total 

sales was modified for dairy farms. A farm having 
value of sales of dairy products amounting to less 
than 50 percent of the total value of fann products 
sold was classified as a dairy farm, if: 

(a) Milk and cream sold accounted for more than 30 
percent of the total value of products sold; 

(b) Milk cows represented 50 percent or more of 
total cows; and 

(c) The value of milk and cream sold plus the value 
of cattle and calves sold amounted to 50 percent 
or more of the total value of all fann products 
sold. 

Livestock ranches Farms in the 17 conterminous Western States, Louisiana, 

and Florida, were classified as livestock ranches if 
the sales of livestock, wool, and nohair represented 
30 percent or more of the total value of farm products 
sold, and if pasture land or grazing Land amounted to 
10n or more acres and was 10 or more tires the acreage 
of v rop l and ha rves t cd , 



Livestock other than dairy 

and poultry Cattle, calves, hogr., sheep, goats, wool, and mohair 

except farms in the 17 conterminous Western States, 
Louisiana, and Florida that qualified as livestock 
ranclics . 

General Field seed crops, hay; and silage. Also, a farm was 

classified as general if it had cash income from three 
or more sources and did not reel the criteria for any 
other type. 

Miscellaneous N’urcery and greenhouse products, forest products, rules, 

horses, colts, and ponies. Also, all institutional 
fans anJ Indian i l s ex vat ion? . 
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